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Religious  Education 

f When  asked  by  a reporter,  “What  do  you  think 
J of  Western  Civilization?”  Gandhi  is  said  to  have 
. responded:  “I  think  it  would  be  a good  idea.” 

J Religious  education  is  another  good  idea.  I feel 
led  to  set  down  my  thoughts  on  this  subject  be- 
cause in  the  midst  of  preparing  to  teach  Quaker- 
ism in  September  I have  been  reviewing  my  own 
religious  education  and  what  I consider  essential 
knowledge  about  Friends.  However,  I am  neither 
a parent  nor  a First  Day  School  teacher. 

In  looking  at  Religious  Education,  let’s  consider 
first  who  teaches.  Early  Friends,  Fox  and 
Woolman  among  them,  used  the  word  “teachable” 
to  indicate  a condition  when  individuals  are  open 
to  God’s  informing  and  correcting  influence  in 
their  hearts.  I believe  the  original  motive  for 
what  is  distinctive  in  Friends  worship  and  manner 
of  life  was  to  make  individuals  teachable.  God 
teaches  our  children.  We  can  promote  this  teach- 
ing by  encouraging  children’s  use  of  silence,  their 
thou^tfulness,  and  by  reducing  the  worldly  in- 
flux of  violence,  fashion,  and  distracting  entertain- 
ments. 

The  family  is  the  most  important  ground  for 
Quaker  Education.  Let  your  child  know  what 
you  do  and  do  not  do  because  you  are  Friends. 
We  hold  hands  in  my  family  with  silence  before 
meals.  I remember  the  mixture  of  embarrassment 
and  pride  I felt  when  we  did  it  in  restaurants! 

The  food  and  drink  the  family  consumes,  the 
car  you  drive,  the  clothes  you  buy,  your  home, 
how  you  spend  your  leisure  — these  ordinary 
matters  are  lessons  in  values. 

The  family  is  also  the  first  place  to  prepare 
your  child  for  participation  in  Meeting.  A child 
must  find  silence  and  sitting  still  difficult  if  his 
or  her  experience  of  it  is  only  fifteen  minutes 
once  a week.  In  addition  to  silence  with  meals, 
consider  other  opportunities  for  silence  together. 

A period  of  silence  may  be  made  part  of  a camp- 
ing trip,  of  a holiday,  or  a way  to  mark  an  impor- 
tant event  in  the  family.  A family  meeting  for 
worship  at  your  or  another’s  home  may  be  an 
occasional  alternative  to  going  to  meeting.  In- 
volve your  family  in  special  meetings,  memorials 
and  weddings. 

Education  in  the  First  Day  School  should  affirm 
the  education  which  is  already  taking  place  at 
home.  I believe  the  purpose  of  First  Day  School 
is  to  prepare  the  child  to  take  part  in  Meeting  for 
Worship.  Sunday  morning  daycare  may  relieve 
the  meeting  of  the  disturbing  presence  of  infants, 


but  a seven-year-old  should  be  able  to  stay  the 
full  hour  sometimes. 

In  some  Meetings  children  enter  for  the  last  fif- 
teen minutes  instead  of  leaving  after  the  start.  I 
believe  there  are  benefits  to  this  practice  that 
make  it  worth  wider  consideration.  The  forty- 
five  minute  period  becomes  a preparation  for  par- 
ticipation, rather  than  an  activity  after  leaving. 

The  spirit  in  the  room  at  the  end  of  meeting  is 
different  from  the  beginning.  Children  entering 
late  are  able  to  be  present  when  there  is  most  of- 
ten ministry.  They  may  take  part  in  the  hand- 
shake at  the  close  of  meeting.  I have  not  obser- 
ved children’s  entering  late  to  be  more  disturbing 
than  their  leaving  early.  I believe,  in  fact,  that  it 
is  less,  since  adults  during  that  period  have  settled 
and  are  less  distractable. 

I emphasize  these  experiences  rather  than  les- 
sons in  Quaker  history  and  study  of  the  Bible 
because  what  is  done  is  the  test  for  what  is  said. 
What  about  your  own  religious  education?  Is  the 
Bible,  Quaker  literature,  or  works  on  religion 
among  your  current  reading?  If  you  are  a con- 
vinced Friend,  share  with  your  child  how  you 
came  to  be  convinced.  If  you  grew  up  in  the 
Society,  share  something  of  that  experience  and 
what  keeps  you  active.  Your  involvement  alone 
won’t  make  Friends  of  your  children,  but  your 
lack  of  continuing  interest  in  Friends  or  your  in- 
difference to  religion  will  be  remarked  if  you  try 
to  promote  their  study  with  your  children.  Quar- 
terly and  Yearly  Meetings  are  excellent  times  to 
experience  and  learn  about  Friends.  John 
Woolman  and  other  Friends’  schools  provide  a sus- 
tained environment  to  experience  and  study 
Quakerism. 

Friends  are  a tiny  and,  except  for  Evangelical 
Quakers,  generally  a diminishing  portion  of 
Christendom.  A lively  sense  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s 
workings  in  one’s  heart,  concern  about  the  oppres- 
sion of  fellow  men  and  women,  awareness  of  and 
responsibility  for  one’s  own  part  in  promoting 
injustice  — these  goals  are  achievable  by  Quakers 
and  everybody  else.  It  is  far  preferable  for  your 
child  to  reach  them  as  a Jehovah’s  Witness,  a 
Scientologist,  or  an  untagged  individual  on  the 
membership  rolls  of  some  Monthly  Meeting. 
Whether  or  not  one  is  reared  a Friend,  becoming 
a Friend  is  a turning,  a recognition,  that  must  be 
made  individually.  Give  your  child  the  experi- 
ences, the  influences,  the  information  to  make 
his  or  her  own  decision. 

Richard  W.  Sanders 
Grass  Valley  Meeting 
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The  Religious  Education  Committee,  CPQM 

The  Religious  Education  Committee  of  College 
Park  Quarterly  Meeting  wishes  to  collect  ideas  for 
the  benefit  of  all  First  Day  Schools. 

The  clerk  of  CPQM  has  agreed  to  organize  and 
file  such  material. 

Will  all  First  Day  leaders  please  send  in  any  pro- 
gram or  ideas  that  worked  well  for  their  young 
people  or  children.  Please  include  the  ages  of  the 
group  involved. 

Send  to  Florence  Beans,  113  Ricardo  Road,  Mill 
Valley,  California  94941. 

Note  Well,  Please 

The  Bulletin  is  on  the  move.  Please  send  all 
letters  to  the  editor,  publications,  news,  reports, 
changes  of  address,  manuscripts,  gifts,  and  above 
all  subsciptions  to  our  new  address: 

883-E  Sonoma  Avenue 
Santa  Rosa,  California  95404 

We  are  now  renting  our  room.  Many  thanks  to 
Myra  Keen  for  free  space  in  Palo  Alto  for  three 
years. 


Quaker  Goals  in  Religious  Education 

What  are  Quaker  goals  in  religious  education? 
Have  we  agreed?  Do  we  regard  children  as  impor- 
tant? Are  we  so  wrapped  up  in  doing  good  that 
we  cannot  be  bothered?  I have  seen  year  after 
year  a small  burst  of  enthusiasm  in  September, 
which  dwindles  to  zero  attendance  and  teaching 
by  Spring.  Nothing,  of  course,  in  the  summer. 
Some  of  us  wryly  speak  of  subsidizing  the  other 
denominations  to  keep  on  producing  the  drop- 
outs from  whom  we  draw  most  of  our  member- 
ship. 

Never  one  to  shrink  from  being  shot  down  on 
the  front  line,  I here  set  down  my  own  goals  for 
R.E.,  as  sent  in  my  invitation  to  the  writers  of  this 
issue:  I would  like  our  children  to  want  to  come 
to  First  Day  School,  to  spend  almost  every  First 
Day  at  the  Meeting,  to  learn  a great  deal  about  all 
religions  and  to  become  particularly  well  grounded 
in  Christianity,  the  Bible,  religious  history,  and 
Quaker  beliefs,  testimonies  and  history.  I would 
like  most  of  them  to  emerge  from  this  1 5-year 
study  with  a strong  desire  to  join  the  Meeting, 
upon  which  they  will  act. 

What,  my  Friend,  are  yours? 

RS 


Letter 

Roots 

Dear  Robert  Schutz: 

I have  been  thinking  about  the  March  issue  of 
the  Bulletin,  the  one  on  membership.  There  seems 
a great  difference  between  the  respective  emphasis 
placed  on  the  Inner  Light  and  the  peace  testimony 
by  early  Quaker  writers  and  by  present  members 
of  PYM.  For  Barclay,  the  peace  testimony  was 
one  of  several  consequences  of  obedience  to  the 
inner  light,  listed  in  the  brief  last  chapter  of  his 
long  Apology  on  Christian  doctrine,  along  with 
simplicity  of  living,  etc.  It  was  not  by  any  means 
a chief  or  central  point  of  doctrine  in  itself. 

Conversely,  most  of  the  early  writers,  as  quoted 
by  Sewel,  knew  exactly  what  they  meant  by  the 
Light  or  the  Seed.  It  was  not  any  vague  sort  of 
divinity  to  be  attributed  to  everybody.  It  was  that 
which  convicts  a person  of  his  own  sinfulness  and, 
if  obeyed,  leads  to  his  reformation.  It  was  not  the 
conscience,  which  was  recognized  as  a natural  (we 
would  say  social)  phenomenon,  but  was  the  direct 
influence  of  God  on  the  conscience. 

This  is  not  to  criticize  the  writers  in  the  March 
issue,  but  to  point  out  that  we  have  somewhat  lost 
touch  with  our  historical  roots.  It  would  perhaps 
be  useful  to  many  of  us  if  the  Bulletin  were  to  in- 
clude a regular  feature  reviewing  the  writings  and 
thought  of  various  Quaker  writers  of  different 
periods. 

Laurel  Phillipson 
Nairobi,  Kenya 
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Older  Friends  Want  Home 

Survey  of  Older  Friends:  Report  Number  One 

The  Committee  on  Aging  of  College  Park  Quar- 
terly Meeting  is  carefully  studying  the  feasibility 
of  establishing,  under  the  care  of  CPQM,  a support- 
ive living  community  for  infirm  elderly  Friends  and 
others.  The  committee  envisions  a three-part  pro- 
ject in  which  residents  living  in  private  rooms  or 
apartments  and  sharing  some  meals  have  most  of 
their  health  needs  taken  care  of  preferably  in  a day 
health  care  unit  (for  ambulatory  care)  or  in  a nurs- 
ing unit  (for  bed  care).  The  day  health  unit  would 
also,  with  the  guidance  and  help  of  the  residents, 
provide  a variety  of  health  and  social  services  to 
people  from  the  surrounding  neighborhood. 

The  plan  calls  for  a living  situation  for  the  frail 
elderly  different  from  the  current  norm  in  that  it 
is  based  on  a social  rather  than  a medical  model, 
it  has  a health  component  emphasizing  indepen- 
dence and  rehabilitation  rather  than  custodial  care, 
and  all  policies  are  based  on  the  belief  that  the  wel- 
fare and  growth  of  people  and  relationships  are 
more  important  than  material  things,  systems  or 
money. 

Early  last  year,  as  part  of  its  study,  the  committee 
on  aging  undertook  a survey  of  all  Friends  in 
College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting  fifty  years  of  age 
and  older,  inquiring  into  their  social,  economic  and 
health  characteristics,  and  into  their  views  on  aging. 
We  share  with  you  here  some  statistics  that  have 
come  out  of  the  survey  and  underlie  the  current 
direction  of  our  thoughts. 

With  the  help  of  monthly  meeting  clerks,  we  iden- 
tified 376  Friends  (members  or  active  attenders) 
fifty  years  and  older  in  CPQM.  A good  half  of 
these  responded  to  our  questionnaire.  Of  these, 
about  two  thirds  were  women.  And  although 
some  non-Quaker  husbands  who  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  survey  may  become  interested  in  our 
project  in  later  life,  we  expect  an  even  lower  male/ 
female  sex  ratio  in  the  group  we  eventually  serve. 
The  average  age  of  people  in  supportive  living  situ- 
ations is  about  83  years  and,  given  the  demographic 
facts  of  this  age  bracket,  we  expect  at  least  five 
women  to  every  one  man  in  our  center.  Since  nine 
tenths  of  our  people  are  or  have  been  married,  we 
know  that  most  of  these  women  will  be  widows. 
Conclusion:  plan  for  widowed  women. 

Of  the  204  respondents,  67%  claimed  that  they 
would  “possibly”  (54%)  or  “definitely”  (13%)  be 
interested  in  living  in  a Quaker  supportive  living 
community  in  their  late  years.  Extrapolated  cau- 
tiously into  the  non-responding  group,  this  sug- 
gests that  of  those  now  at  least  fifty  years  old,  204 
“possibly”  and  49  “definitely”  would  seriously 
consider  moving  to  such  a center  when  the  need 
arises. 


But  of  course  the  need  won’t  arise  for  most  until 
they  are  in  their  late  seventies  at  least.  We  haven’t 
the  data  with  which  to  estimate  how  many  of 
these  Friends  will  still  be  alive  and  in  this  area  in 
another  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years.  However, 
we  believe  we  currently  have  about  a dozen  octo- 
genarians in  CPQM.  We  are  also  aware  of  older 
Friends  from  beyond  the  Quarter  who  are  interes- 
ted in  the  project.  Allowing  for  those  with  other 
satisfactory  choices,  we  may  expect  some  twenty 
to  thirty  Quakers  at  any  one  time  to  live  in  the  cen- 
ter. Conclusion:  to  maintain  more  or  less  a 
Quaker  majority,  plan  for  no  more  than  forty  to 
sixty  units  IF  we  can  afford  it. 

The  great  majority  of  those  expressing  possible 
or  definite  interest  hoped  the  project  would  be 
established  in  their  own  current  neck  of  the  free- 
ways. Since  the  largest  single  group  lives  in  the 
Bay  Area,  this  translates  into  31%  or  perhaps  85 
older  Friends  preferring  a community  located 
there. 

The  desire  to  live  in  the  Bay  Area  seems  to  con- 
flict with  the  popularity  among  many  Friends  of 
rural  areas  for  retired  living.  In  any  case,  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  while  rural  living  is  a welcome 
change  for  newly  retired  people.  Friends,  like 
others  in  many  documented  situations,  will  prefer 
the  amenities  of  towns  when  their  mobility  is  re- 
duced by  the  infirmities  of  advanced  age.  More- 
over, the  day  health  care  component  virtually  re- 
quires an  urban  or  suburban  setting.  Conclusion: 
plan  to  locate  in  the  Bay  Area  (probably  the  East 
Bay ) IF  we  can  afford  it. 

The  survey  has  given  some  small  clues  as  to  whe- 
ther we  can  afford  these  good  things.  We  are  a re- 
latively wealthy  community,  especially  the  older 
among  us.  For  example,  the  median  value  of  the 
real  and  other  property  of  our  respondents  is  in 
the  $50-75,000  bracket  with  35%  good  for  $75,000 
or  more,  in  some  cases  much  more. 

Most  of  these  Friends  were  well-equipped  for 
stable  jobs.  53%  have  earned  post-graduate  degrees 
and  virtually  everyone  had  a “good  education” 
which  prepared  him  or  her  for  jobs  in  education 
(36%),  the  “helping  professions”  (18%),  the 
sciences  (8%),  or  business  (1 3%),  among  other 
fields. 

The  annual  income  of  retired  Friends  is  at  least 
as  high  as  the  median  US  family  income  in  the 
same  age  brackets  and  may  be  half  again  as  high. 
This  level  of  income  is  partly  attributable  to  care- 
ful investments  by  Friends.  58%  list  investments 
among  their  current  sources  of  income.  For  those 
retired  from  salary -producing  jobs,  74%  show  in- 
vestments as  a source  of  income.  Ownership  of  a 
home  in  itself  has  been  a rewarding  investment 
for  many  Friends.  Forty-five  percent  of  the  sur- 

( Continued  on  page  4) 
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veyed  group  have  lived  in  their  current  home  for 
ten  years  or  more  before  moving  to  their  current 
home. 

Our  cautious  conclusion:  we  have  some  potential 
capital  with  which  to  work. 

Another  way  to  approach  the  question  of  what 
we  can  afford  is  to  calculate  our  expenses.  Will 
we  be  able  to  run  the  project  at  less  cost  per  unit 
than  standard? 

Many  Friends  volunteered  a concern  that  “sim- 
ple living”  be  a part  of  this  project.  We  concur, 
but  know  that  government  regulations  will  keep 
us  up  to  a high  (and  expensive)  standard  in  many 
areas,  although  we  may  have  some  leeway  when 
it  comes  to  food,  garden,  and  voluntary  self-help. 
Some  Friends  expressed  a concern,  shared  by  the 
committee,  that  we  incorporate  ecological  systems 
of  temperature  control,  food  production,  and  use 
of  water  into  our  project,  but  at  this  stage  of  his- 
tory we  don’t  expect  such  procedures  to  save  us 
much  money.  We  expect  our  group  is  healthier 
than  the  norm,  has  its  chronic  ailments  under 
better  control,  and  is  better  insured  for  major  med- 
ical catastrophe  (even  though  only  65%  of  our  men 
and  53%  of  our  women  carry  this  kind  of  policy). 
We  believe  that  day  health  care  is  less  expensive 
than  institutional  nursing  care.  But  we  cannot 
document  these  impressions  with  the  figures  now 
available  to  us.  Conclusion:  at  this  point  we  can- 
not assume  that  we  can  manage  this  major  project 
at  great  savings  compared  to  similar  projects. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  we  have  gained 
from  the  survey  is  an  enthusiasm  about  the  poten- 
tial of  this  plan.  Although  the  survey  alone  does 
not  give  us  a mandate  to  go  ahead  with  the  pro- 
ject, 70%  of  respondents  did  indicate  support  for 
some  combination  of  retirement  facilities,  commu- 
nal residence,  and  nursing  care  under  the  auspices 
of  CPQM.  More  important,  though,  was  the  closer 
view  provided  by  the  survey  of  the  thoughtful, 
graceful  and  sometimes  even  joyful  accomodation 
of  many  Friends  to  retirement  and  later  to  the 
restrictions  of  the  closing  years  of  life.  76%  of 
those  married  reported  a strong  and  rewarding 
union;  83%  reported  close,  warm  relationships 
with  their  children  or  other  relatives;  78%  told 
of  important  friendships.  And  most  inspiring, 
the  great  majority  found  the  greatest  assets  of  the 
retirement  years  to  be  the  confidence  and  wisdom 
of  maturity,  the  release  from  competition,  the 
freedom  to  enjoy  activities,  surroundings,  friends, 
and  self,  and  the  deepening  of  spiritual  life. 
Conclusion:  whoever  works  or  lives  with  such 

Friends  in  a close  community  will  be  enriched. 

Elizabeth  Gustafson 
Davis  Meeting 


Letter 

Hunger  in  Berkeley 
Dear  Bob  Schutz: 

Some  four  months  ago,  in  the  Berkeley  Meeting, 
attention  was  called  to  a reprint  distributed  by  the 
AFSC  San  Francisco  office,  entitled  “How  We 
Cause  World  Hunger”  (William  Moyer  and  Pamela 
Haines,  Philadelphia  Life  Center)  and  copies  were 
offered  to  anyone  who  would  promise  to  read  it. 

As  a result,  a group  met  to  discuss  it  and  has  been 
meeting  ever  since;  first,  to  study  it,  and  later  to 
find  ways  to  try  to  meet  the  real  problem  of  hun- 
ger. 

In  brief,  we  have  been  reminded  that  in  all  human 
societies,  including  our  own,  the  basic  resources 
and  their  benefits  tend  to  end  up  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  acquisitive,  to  the  deprivation  of  the  rest. 

We  learned  that,  as  only  6%  of  the  world’s  popu- 
lation, we  use  33%  of  its  resources,  and  to  main- 
tain our  “standard  of  living”  the  raw  materials 
which  we  must  import  come  from  the  “poor  coun- 
tries” and  must  remain  cheap,  which  means  low 
wages  and  poverty  for  the  masses.  But  beyond 
that,  the  best  land  must  be  used  to  grow  these  cash 
crops,  leaving  only  marginal  land  to  feed  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  enough  of  that. 

Further,  almost  all  of  these  countries  are  run  by 
dictators  or  small  groups  of  elite,  and  supported 
by  our  government.  We  know  that  in  our  own 
country  the  real  power  is  in  the  hands  of  business 
and  military.  These  two  “power  structures”  work 
together,  through  multinational  corporations,  for 
their  mutual  benefit,  to  maintain  and  even  increase 
poverty  in  poor  countries. 

In  the  April  15th  number  of  Friends  Journal, 
Kenneth  Boulding  (The  Veracity  of  Outwardness) 
suggests  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  Friends  to  use 
their  heads  as  well  as  their  hearts,  and  in  addition 
to  applying  “band-aids,”  that  they  tackle  the  basic 
problem  of  our  human  condition.  The  Berkeley 
group  has  found  no  over-all  solution  to  this  com- 
plex problem  but  offers  a few  relevant  paths: 

•To  order  our  own  lives  so  that  we  may  be  the 
least  cause  of  this  hunger. 

•To  unite  in  silent  worship,  that  we  might  increase 
our  personal  spiritual  resources  and  awareness, 
and  might  be  able  to  offer  the  moral  foundation 
and  perspective  for  this  revolution  in  values. 

•To  share  our  awareness  of  the  world  situation  as 
widely  as  possible  and  to  join  with  other  groups 
bent  on  changing  these  “power  structures.” 

•To  try  to  determine  what  this  “new  society” 
should  be  like  and  then  cooperate  in  non-violent 
steps  to  bring  it  about. 

Maude  PoweU 
Berkeley  Meeting 
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NEWS  OF  THE  MEETINGS 

Vital  Statistics 
Marriages 

Hilary  (Jim)  Balderston  and  Greta  Kramer. 
Davis  Meeting,  July  17. 

Elena  Hoffman  and  Ed  Smith.  University 
Meeting,  August  19. 

Deaths 

Li  Friedlander,  June  16.  Berkeley  Meeting. 
Memorial  meeting  held  June  25. 

F.  Elmon  Benton,  June  17.  Orange  Grove 
Meeting.  Memorial  meeting,  June  20. 

Francis  Dart,  June  21,  aged  62,  after  surgery 
for  brain  tumor.  Eugene  Meeting.  Memorial 
meeting,  June  26. 

Georges  Weber,  August  4 in  Washington,  D.C., 
age  85.  Palo  Alto  Meeting  (jointly  with  Monterey 
Peninsula  and  Washington,  D.C.) 


News 

La  Jolla  Meeting  has  set  up  a Kendal  Fund,  to 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  original  one  esta- 
blished in  1654  by  Margaret  Fell:  to  support 
Friends  in  the  work  of  travel;  both  for  renewal 
and  for  sharing  the  Light  among  Friends,  such  as 
by  scholarships  to  conferences. 

AFSC  has  sponsored  a Summer  Youth  program 
in  South  Africa.  Two  Young  Friends  from  Seattle 
have  joined,  to  help  in  lessening  tensions  in  that 
troubled  area. 

Friends  World  Committee’s  Postage  Stamp  Pro- 
ject has  a volunteer  in  Marc  Lambert  of  San 
Francisco  Meeting,  who  is  soliciting  foreign  stamps 
and  envelopes  from  members  of  College  Park 
Quarter.  He  will  sort  and  forward  the  material  to 
FWCC  for  their  use  in  raising  funds  for  travel. 

Marin  Meeting  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  San  Rafael  to  meet 
in  their  facilities.  Friends  First  Day  School  and 
the  Congregational  Sunday  School  programs  will 
be  combined,  with  occasional  special  meetings  for 
Friends’  children  for  emphasis  on  Quaker  princi- 
ples and  practices. 

University  Meeting  has  undertaken  sponsorship 
of  a Chilean  refugee  family  with  four  children. 

The  family  was  helped  to  find  a place  to  live,  a job, 
special  language  training  and  assistance,  and  given 
some  financial  aid.  The  result  has  been  rewarding 
for  both  the  Meeting  and  the  family. 

Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation, 
Section  of  the  Americas,  publishes  a newsletter 
entitled  “Korea  Quaker  News.”  The  July  issue 


prints  a letter  to  Young  Friends  from  Ham  Sok 
Hon  and  supplies  a full  text  of  the  Charter  for  De- 
mocratic National  Salvation  that  has  brought  fur- 
ther reprisals  upon  his  group.  Editor  of  the  news- 
letter is  Janice  A.  Clevenger;  address,  1506  Race 
St.,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102. 

Ed  Duckies  has  prepared  a State  of  the  Meeting 
report  on  Mexico  City  Meeting  that  merits  reprint- 
ing in  its  entirety.  Here  is  an  exerpt: 


The  State  of  the  Mexico  City  Monthly  Meeting 
August  1977 

This  past  year  has  been  a difficult  one  for  a num- 
ber of  the  members  of  our  Meeting.  On  September 
1st  of  last  year  the  Mexican  peso  was  devaluated 
more  than  60%  and  since  that  date  the  price  of 
many  items  has  risen  over  100%.  Unemployment 
has  also  increased  markedly  as  a result  of  firms 
having  to  close  or  reduce  their  work  forces.  The 
impact  of  these  events  has  hit  most  heavily  those 
in  the  lowest  economic  levels  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  persons  in  this  situation  can  take  care 
of  even  their  basic  needs. 

We  feel  that  our  small  Meeting  in  Mexico  City 
partakes  of  many  of  the  problems  of  our  times  in 
Latin  America.  The  Meeting  is  situated  in  this 
great  city  of  more  than  12  million  people  with 
great  congestion  of  traffic,  much  contamination 
of  the  atmosphere  and  much  social  injustice,  des- 
peration and  loss  of  hope  on  the  part  of  many  of 
its  inhabitants.  We  feel  powerless  to  resolve  many 
of  the  social  problems  we  see  around  us  each  day 
of  our  lives.  We  also  feel  that  we  lack  the  creativ- 
ity and  the  strength  of  will  to  live  according  to  the 
Inner  Light  which  we  should  have  achieved  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  Mexico  City  Meeting  welcomes  visitors  and 
we  hope  that  Friends  will  make  use  of  the  over- 
night accomodations  at  the  Casa  de  Los  Amigos 
(Friend’s  House)  at  Ignacio  Mariscal  132,  Mexico 
1,  D.F.  when  they  make  trips  to  Mexico. 

Edwin  Duckies,  Clerk 
Mexico  City  Monthly  Meeting 


Yearly  Meeting  buffs  will  wait  with  joy  for  re- 
ports, notes,  squeaks,  minutes  in  the  Qctober 
issue. 
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Thee  and  Me 

WARNING.  This  article  may  be  hazardous  to  cer- 
tain Friends’  confident  assumptions  that  “other 
people”  are  better  qualified,  more  patient,  and  so 
forth  to  work  with  our  children  and  that  therefore 
they  don’t  need  to.  Should  you  be  in  the  room 
when  such  a Friend  has  an  attack  of  confident 
assumption  collapse,  kindly  dial  your  local  religi- 
ous education  clerk  who  will  diagnose  that  such 
assumptions  are  a figment  of  the  imagination,  ex- 
plain that  “God  is  willing  to  trust  even  thee”  with 
having  a hand  in  our  children’s  religious  education, 
and  prescribe  immediate  involvement  with  First 
Day  School. 

At  our  Sixth  Month  Business  Meeting  the  new 
clerk  of  the  religious  education  committee  conclud- 
ed her  report  with  a wry  comment  that  she  had  a 
feeling  that  Friends  who  had  never  expected  to  be 
involved  with  the  children  would  find  themselves 
doing  just  that  in  the  coming  year,  “for  if  God  can 
call  me  to  be  clerk  of  this  committee.  He  can  also 
call  thee.”  We  all  laughed  at  this  touching  display 
of  trusting  faith,  and  I again  marvelled  at  how  will- 
ing Sheila  is  to  be  a fool  for  God.  However,  the 
next  day  when  a letter  from  Bob  Schutz  came  ask- 
ing me  to  “please  set  down  for  our  benefit  your 
best  thought  on  how  we  should  best  manage  the 
religious  education  of  our  young,”  I thought  of 
Sheila’s  words,  and  suddenly  I wasn’t  laughing  very 
hard  ...  or  even  at  all. 

I stared  hard  at  that  letter,  thinking  I certainly 
had  no  preconceived  ideas  on  the  subject.  I spent 
8 years  in  a Catholic  school,  am  single,  live  alone, 
and  have  no  cliildren  (or  even  any  plans  for  getting 
into  the  begetting  business).  Our  Meeting  has  lots 
of  “better  qualified”  people  Bob  could  have  asked: 
retired  and  active  elementary  teachers,  child  coun- 
selors of  various  sorts,  a former  writer  of  Sunday 
school  curriculum,  Quaker  adults  who  were  once 
Quaker  kids,  not  to  mention  all  those  parents.  I 
hurriedly  called  Sheila  and  volunteered  to  be  a 
helper  for  July  with  the  children  and  started  pon- 
dering. 

Religious  education?  Well,  I do  believe  it’s  impor- 
tant for  children  to  grow  up  with  the  example  that 
God  is  something  adults  take  seriously.  It  helped 
me  when  I left  Catholicism  at  17  to  have  memories 
of  adults  who  were  in  earnest  about  their  faith,  to 
feel  that  even  if  my  path  wasn’t  theirs  this  religious 
jazz  must  have  something  to  it  if  it  had  meaning 
for  certain  adults  I had  respected.  I believe  it’s 
important  that  children  get  the  message  early  that 
their  views  on  God  are  also  something  we  adults 

take  seriously,  seriously  enough  that  we  welcome 
their  questions  and  want  to  talk  to  them,  because 

children  are  quite  capable  of  a spiritual  life.  And 
with  our  silent  form  of  worship,  it’s  important  that 
take  seriously,  seriously  enough  that  we  welcome 
their  questions  and  want  to  talk  to  them,  because 
children  are  quite  capable  of  a spiritual  life.  And 
with  our  silent  form  of  worship,  it’s  important  that 


we  actually  do  some  careful,  thoughtful,  heartfelt 
talking  about  our  spiritual  experiences.  I found 
out  in  July  that  one  eight  year  old  girl  who  is  a 
Junior  Member  honestly  doesn’t  know  what  we  are 
all  doing  in  that  meeting-house,  what  goes  on  in 
our  minds  and  hearts  as  we  sit  there  silently.  And 
just  answering,  “Listening  and  talking  to  God” 
didn’t  convince  her,  because  she  doesn’t  think 
she’s  ever  heard  God  talk  to  her.  Maybe  not,  but 
apparently  we  need  to  be  talking  to  her  more 
about  the  variety  of  ways  we  can  feel  and  sense 
God’s  Presence  so  she  isn’t  feeling  troubled  because 
God  never  talks  to  her  with  words  and  she  doesn’t 
know  what  to  think  about  in  Meeting. 

Yet  despite  these  convictions  that  religious  edu- 
cation is  “important,”  I’ve  often  shied  away  in  the 
past  from  First  Day  School.  Oh,  I’ve  taken  the 
kids  to  the  park  and  taught  songs  and  done  some 
crafts,  but  I’ve  never  signed  up  for  the  months 
scheduled  for  a religious  topic.  I’ve  been  hesitant 
about  teaching  religion  because  I haven’t  finished 
sorting  through  all  the  old  Catholic  furniture  in 
the  attic  of  my  mind.  I tried  explaining  my  hesita- 
tion to  a religious  education  clerk  once  saying,  “I 
mean,  you  know,  where  are  Quakers  on  angels?” 

“Angels?”  she  asked  with  surprise. 

“Yes,  angels.  They’re  in  the  Bible  after  all.  I 
grew  up  knowing  the  names  of  nine  different  sorts 
of  angels.  You  want  to  hear  them?  Now  I know 
Quakers  don’t  believe  in  nine  orders  of  angels,  but 
where  are  we  on  angels?” 

And  angels  aren’t  all.  What  about  the  Old 
Testament  stories?  How  much  do  we  think  they 
are  an  interesting  mythological  collection  from  an 
ancient  desert  tribe,  and  how  much  are  they  the 
valuable  accounts  of  a people  struggling  to  know  a 
Living  God?  What  about  the  resurrection  of  Jesus? 
(Would  you  be  willing  to  talk  to  our  children  about 
“the  meaning  of  Easter  for  Friends”  and  feel  confi- 
dent that  all  the  parents  would  concur?) 

But  in  the  meantime,  while  I’m  sorting  furniture 
in  my  attic,  our  children  are  growing  older,  and  I 
know  they  need  to  hear  us  talking  to  them  with  en- 
thusiasm and  convincement.  And  “us,”  I’m  begin- 
ning to  realize,  is  a word  that  does  include  “me.” 
Perhaps  we  best  manage  the  religious  education  of 
our  young  by  diving  in  as  much  as  we  can,  taking 
some  risks  with  theology,  and  letting  them  know 
we,  too,  are  at  work  on  expanding  our  spiritual 
lives,  trusting  that  the  children  will  grow  up  and 
discard  what  they  do  not  find  helpful  (and  there 
have  been  discards  even  among  Quaker  kids  who 
became  Quaker  adults),  while  keeping  the  memory 
of  a seeking  process  and  of  loving,  dedicated  adults 
who  cared  enough  to  try.  And  I trust  they  wiU 
forgive  me  my  errors,  much  as  I have  forgiven  the 
Catholic  Church  for  giving  me  a medieval  educa- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

However,  despite  chronic  shortages  of  teachers, 
our  Meeting  has  always  had  a hard-core  group  of 
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adults  who  have  given  generously  to  First  Day 
School.  I think  I’m  more  concerned  about  the 
other  times  in  which  the  children  interact  with  the 
members  of  their  Meeting,  for  these  moments  may 
contain  messages  that  are  more  lasting  than  those 
of  First  Day  School.  How  much  do  we  include 
them  in  the  life  of  the  Meeting?  Last  spring  we 
started  having  a child  read  some  “Children’s 
Queries”  out  loud  in  Meeting  after  the  regular 
Queries  and  Advices  were  read.  This  has  been  well 
received  by  children  and  adults.  But  the  children 
were  very  astonished  to  learn  that  a child’s  voice 
could  interrupt  the  silence  and  were  equally  startled 
to  know  they  could  give  messages  in  Meeting  if  they 
felt  moved  to  speak.  We  have  impressed  on  them 
so  much  the  need  to  Be  Quiet  During  Meeting  that 
they  feel  their  presence  is  sometimes  bothersome 
to  us.  Surely  such  an  experienced  feeling  must  be 
working  against  even  the  best  efforts  of  our  teach- 
ers to  help  our  children  feel  part  of  Meeting. 

During  July  I encouraged  the  children  to  sit  with 
other  adults  besides  their  parents  as  they  entered 
Meeting,  telling  how  much  it  means  for  people 
without  children  to  share  some  moments  with  a 
child.  One  child  worried  out  loud,  “What  if  I sit 
with  an  adult  who  doesn’t  like  children?”  I hope 
my  Meeting  would  feel  as  shocked  with  that  ques- 
tion as  I did,  for  I really  can’t  think  of  any  Friend 
who  outright  doesn’t  like  children.  Still,  I can 
think  of  times  when  some  of  us  might  not  seem 
very  receptive  to  having  a little,  squirming  body 
nearby  distracting  our  concentration  about  a God 
of  Love.  Some  of  the  children  seem  to  be  getting 
the  very  ironic  message  that  in  Meeting  for  Worship 
we  will  not  suffer  them  to  come  unto  us.  This  is 
also  “their  time”  to  experience  love. 

Yet  all  of  the  times  we  come  together  as  Friends 
should  have  room  for  the  children  and  sometimes 
more  than  just  baby-sitting  room.  The  last  two 
weddings  I attended  in  our  meeting-house  were 
also  attended  for  the  entire  Worship  by  several 
children  of  all  ages  since  both  couples  had 
announced  that  they  welcomed  having  the  children 
come.  Their  presence  added  something  to  the 
warmth  and  excitement  of  celebration  of  both 
weddings.  I wonder  if  their  presence  could  also 
add  something  to  our  Memorial  Meetings. 

This  week  travelling  back  to  the  meeting-house 
from  a trip  to  a museum,  some  children  and  I some- 
how changed  our  conversation  from  recounting 
naughty-but-funny  things  we  had  done  in  school 
to  talking  about  Business  Meeting  and  what  went 
on  there.  The  children  asked  questions  and  I tried 
to  explain  the  special  Quaker  way  of  coming  to 
agreement  on  action  and  how  it  was  different  from 
taking  a vote  and  letting  the  side  with  the  most 
votes  win,  how  we  waited  and  listened  until  every 
single  person  agreed  with  the  proposal.  One  child 
asked,  “What  if  just  one  person  doesn’t  like  it?” 


“Then  we  don’t  do  it,”  I said,  “and  I have  been 
at  Meetings  where  just  that  has  happened.”  This 
really  impressed  the  children.  And  for  some  reason 
I got  frustrated,  realizing  most  attenders  know  more 
more  than  our  children  about  our  special  Quaker 
way  of  doing  business,  and  blurted  out,  “You  know, 
I don’t  know  how  you  Quaker  kids  are  ever  going 
to  grow  into  Quaker  adults  if  you  never  get  to  prac- 
tice how  we  do  business.” 

I don’t  know  why  I said  that,  because  I don’t 
feel  we’ve  failed  the  children  or  they’ve  failed  us 
if  they  don’t  join  as  adults.  (When  I left  the 
Catholic  Church  I argued  with  my  father  that  if 
there  was  such  a thing  as  a Judgment  Day,  we  would 
stand  before  the  Throne  of  God  as  individuals,  not 
as  a family  unit.  And  in  one  of  his  grander  mo- 
ments he  accepted  this  and  let  me  go  my  way, 
adding  that  he  knew  I would  turn  out  OK  because 
I had  been  given  good  values.  We  were  both  right.) 

I don’t  like  our  sole  evangelical  pressure  being  on 
Junior  Members  who  are  turning  twenty-one.  I 
ought  to  be  the  last  person  planting  a seed  in  some 
child’s  mind  about  growing  into  a Quaker  adult. 

But  the  children  in  the  car  got  really  excited  about 
wanting  to  learn  the  special  Quaker  way  of  doing 
business,  and  we  all  did  a little  daydreaming  about 
some  of  the  older  children  being  on  committees, 
about  children  sitting  through  as  much  of  Business 
Meeting  as  they  quietly  could  before  joining  the 
babysitter,  about  having  a Children’s  Business  Meet- 
ing. “But  what  could  we  have  business  about?” 
asked  one.  “Maybe  a children’s  service  project,”  I 
suggested,  “you  know,  business  is  about  the  work 
we  do.  You  could  do  some  work.”  The  children 
didn’t  seem  afraid  of  that  word  and  by  the  time  we 
reached  the  meeting-house  we  were  all  a little 
starry-eyed  piling  out  of  the  car. 

I don’t  know  where  this  will  go.  La  Jolla  is  ex- 
perimenting with  corporate  dreaming,  and  maybe 
the  children  are  meant  to  be  part  of  this.  Maybe 
this  conversation  will  help  some  of  us  cast  about 
for  ways  to  help  the  children  “be  comfortable  with 
our  discipline”  and  learn  the  good  order  of  Friends. 

My  own  religious  education  was  based  on  the 
Baltimore  Catechism  which  gave  some  straight 
answers  to  some  straight  questions.  The  second 
question  asked,  “Why  did  God  make  me?”  The 
answer  was,  “God  made  me  to  know  Him,  to  love 
Him,  and  to  serve  Him  in  this  world.”  I grew  up 
and  discarded  the  pronoun,  but  I like  the  gist  of 
that  summary.  It  is  rather  like  Wilhelm  Reich’s 
observation  that  “Love,  work,  and  knowledge  are 
the  well-springs  of  our  life.  They  should  also  govern 
it.” 

Friends,  what  new  opportunities  can  we  provide 
our  children  in  the  coming  year  for  knowing,  lov- 
ing, and  serving  God?  (And  “we”  is  a word  which 
includes  “thee”  as  well  as  “me”  . . . ) 

Colleen  Wells 
La  Jolla  Meeting 
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Answering  That  of  God 

Our  most  basic  goal  in  reaching  out  to  the  child- 
ren in  our  Meetings  is  quite  naturally  the  same  as 
our  goal  for  dealing  with  all  people.  When  we  feel 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  in  our  life  we  want  to 
“walk  gladly  over  the  earth  answering  that  of  God 
in  every  person.” 

The  simplest  way  to  put  this  goal  into  action  is 
to  look  at  what  the  person  in  front  of  us  needs 
most  at  this  moment,  something  Friends  have  been 
doing  with  conviction  ever  since  we  started  being 
Friends.  Education  (religious  and  any  other  kind) 
and  ministry  all  come  back  to  the  same  starting 
point  — find  out  what’s  really  happening  for  the 
person  and  what  kind  of  support  they  need  most. 
When  that  support  comes  from  our  spiritual  center 
then  it  will  be  religious  education  that  touches  the 
core  of  that  person,  bringing  energy  and  joy  into 
their  life. 

What  kind  of  support  do  the  youngest  Friends 
in  our  Meetings  need  most?  Each  person  wants  to 
be  treated  as  a unique  individual  but  also  needs  a 
chance  to  discover  how  his  or  her  struggles  are 
shared  by  everyone  else,  since  we  all  grow  up  under 
the  same  burden  of  oppression  which  keeps  us 
from  being  ourselves  and  separates  us  from  each 
other.  If  we  want  every  child  to  learn  to  walk  in 
the  light  at  every  step  along  the  way,  we  have  to 
be  willing  to  get  right  in  there  with  him  and  find 
out  what  is  going  wrong  for  him. 

My  guess  is  that  the  first  big  barrier  to  expres- 
sing one’s  shining  self  is  the  fear  of  punishment.  A 
child  learns  fear  of  punishment  from  the  first  mo- 
ment that  people  became  upset  when  she  express- 
ed herself  in  a way  that  bothered  them.  She  learns 
it  all  through  her  childhood  as  adults  constantly 
correct,  instruct,  scold,  and  nag  her.  She  learns  to 
fear  the  punishment  of  being  separated  from 
“where  the  action  is”  as  she  grows  up  with  one 
age  group  in  separate  programs  and  classrooms. 

Do  we  dare  look  with  children  at  these  wrongs  and 
help  find  the  ways  and  the  power  to  say,  “The 
time  for  punishment  is  over.  We  can  stop  it  any 
time  it  happens.” 

As  they  grow  older  young  people  begin  to  ask 
for  the  support  they  hear  promised  in  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  and  others.  Recent  studies  of  young 
people  who  turn  to  Eastern  religious  movements 
in  this  country  have  discovered  that  most  of  them 
are  seeking  two  things.  They  want  acceptance  and 
caring  from  the  group. 

how  to  do  the  things  they  need  to  become  closer  to 
the  Spirit  and  be  able  to  use  this  Power  in  real 
ways  in  their  lives.  They  turn  their  back  on  the 
religion  of  their  parents  because  they  were  never  - 
wholeheartedly  accepted  and  appreciated  by  the 
community  of  seekers  and  because  people  talked 

(continued  on  page  9) 


One  Mother’s  Reflections 

The  religious  education  of  our  children  is  one  di- 
mension of  their  total  education  within  a Quaker 
family.  As  parents  we  seek  the  Meeting’s  guidance 
and  support  in  teaching  them  the  attitudes  by 
which  we  try  to  live,  just  as  we  try  in  our  home  life 
to  reflect  the  attitudes  and  principles  of  Quakerism. 
Knowing  that  this  is  a pretty  difficult  objective,  we 
come  to  Meeting  to  gain  strength  for  our  own  spir- 
it, and  to  find  an  extended  family  for  our  children’s 
nurturing  and  growth.  When  my  children  were 
very  small  I remember  hearing  the  Nursery  and 
First  Day  School  characterized  as  “glorified  baby- 
sitting.” That  didn’t  bother  me;  I desperately 
needed  someone  to  sit  my  babies  while  I attended 
Meeting,  and  if  it  was  glorified,  so  much  the  better] 
'(Actually,  Stella  Toogood’s  care  of  children  is  a 
very  brilliant  glory!) 

Anyway,  I would  put  absorbing  Quaker  values 
high  on  any  list  of  goals  in  religious  education. 
Other  goals,  including  Bible  study  and  Quakerism, 
seem  to  me  to  be  secondary  — both  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  less  important  than  attitudes  and 
values  and  in  the  sense  that  they  might  well  be  put 
off  until  later. 

Such  attitudes  as  reverence  for  life,  an  awareness 
of  our  unity  with  nature,  God’s  presence  in  our- 
selves and  in  others,  accepting  differences  in  style, 
appearance,  and  behavior,  concern  for  ignorance 
and  suffering  wherever  they  exist,  creative  laughter 
the  list  could  go  on  and  on,  and  each  of  us  would 
probably  make  a different  list  — are,  I think,  more 
important  than  any  particular  First  Day  School 
curriculum. 

What  I’m  trying,  clumsily,  to  say,  is  that  the 
spirit  is  more  important  than  the  letter  of  the 
instruction.  When  we  remember  what  made  an 
impression  in  our  own  education,  it  was  probably 
not  a particular  lesson  or  piece  of  information  but 
the  quality  of  the  person  who  taught  it  to  us.  I’m 
sure  my  children’s  best  memories  of  First  Day 
School  include  Marianne  Leppmann’s  spellbinding 
attention  to  them  and  to  the  stories  she  told, 

Maude  Parker’s  interest  in  drawing  out  their  opin- 
ions and  feelings,  Mary  Lou  Goertzen’s  making 
them  want  to  sing,  Marvin  Fallgatter’s  contagious 
fascination  in  scientific  experiments  and  wood 
working.  There  were  many  more.  The  curriculum- 
centered  lessons  were  memorable  and  positive  when 
taught  by  adults  whose  care  for  the  children  was 
greater  than  their  care  for  “getting  the  lesson 
across.” 

Furthermore  I wonder  if  elementary  school  is 
the  best  age  to  expect  children  to  “become  par- 
ticularly well  grounded  in  Christianity,  the  Bible, 
religious  history  and  Quaker  beliefs,  testimonies 
and  history.”  Some  teachers  do  a superb  job  of 

(continued  on  page  9) 
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(Reflections:  Continued  from  page  8) 

teaching  these;  if  we  are  lucky  enough  to  have 
superb  teachers  of  any  kind  in  our  Meetings,  I hope 
our  children  will  have  the  advantage  of  their  talents. 
But  in  general  I have  a queasy  feeling  that  Quaker- 
ism is  a very  difficult  religion  for  2nd  to  5th  grad- 
ers, that  silence  and  non-violence  may  have  little 
appeal,  while  the  ritual  and  dogma  we  have  re- 
nounced might  have  great  appeal  and  offer  great 
comfort  for  these  ages.  And  junior  high  and  high 
school,  the  very  ages  for  which  most  Meetings  seem 
to  drop  the  formal  aspect  of  First  Day  School, 
might  respond  very  well  to  more  “solid”  academics 
such  as  the  Bible,  religious  history,  and  Quakerism. 
Provided  still  that  the  teacher  was  flexible  and  , 
allowed  a lot  of  room  for  discussion  and  explora- 
tion of  personal  response. 

I was  surprised  to  learn  that  one  of  the  failings 
of  our  education  is  the  lack  of  “a  strong  desire  to 
join  the  Meeting.”  I suppose  someone  may  have 
compiled  statistics  to  support  or  refute  the  feel- 
ing that  our  adolescents  and  young  adults  are  drop- 
ping away.  If  it  is  true  that  many  if  not  most  child- 
ren of  Friends  do  not  remain  active  Quakers,  it  is 
perhaps  because  we  have  done  such  a good  job  of 
training  them  to  think  for  themselves,  make  their 
own  decisions  and  act  independently.  Much  as  I 
would  hope  that  our  children  would  do  all  this, 
then  want  to  remain  close  to  Friends,  enriching 
the  Meetings  with  their  energy  and  ideals,  I would 
not  want  us  to  modify  our  ideal  of  independent 
thinking.  For  all  that  we  Friends  see  ourselves  as 
a distinct  Society,  we  are  very  much  a part  of 
American  society,  one  of  whose  characteristics 
seems  to  be  that  every  generation  moves  away 
from  the  religion  of  the  parents.  After  all,  how 
many  of  us  are  birthright  Quakers?  We  shouldn’t 
be  grieved  or  even  particularly  surprised  if  our 
children  pick  up  our  restless  quest.  The  questing 
spirit  is  certainly  bringing  the  children  of  other- 
than-Quakers  to  our  Meetings,  which  seems  to  be 
getting  younger  and  younger,  unlike  most  other 
denominations.  I think  we  need  to  practice  faith 
in  ourselves  as  parents  and  as  nurturing  Meetings. 
When  we  have  real  confidence  in  our  children,  we 
can  bear  to  release  them,  knowing  that  wherever 
their  spiritual  quest  takes  them,  they  will  be 
equipped  for  the  journey. 

Connie  Jolly 
Berkeley  Meeting 


(Answering:  Continued  from  page  8) 

about  closeness  with  God  but  never  gave  them  the 
tools  they  needed  to  become  more  in  tune  with 
and  guided  by  the  Spirit. 

Sharing  from  my  own  experience,  I think  the 
reason  I have  stayed  a Friend  is  that  my  parents 
and  the  Salem  Meeting  I grew  up  in  did  give  me  to- 


A Quest  for  Quaker  Stories 

My  religious  education  notions  have  been  impor- 
tantly shaped  by  the  experience  of  a pre-Vatican 
II  Catholic  upbringing.  In  that  setting,  religious 
education  began  early  and  involved  lots  of  straight- 
forward indoctrination,  rote  learning,  community 
reinforcement,  and  a variety  of  media. 

It  is  all  too  easy  now  to  point  out  the  many 
things  wrong  with  such  an  approach,  even  from  a 
Catholic  viewpoint,  never  mind  a Quaker  one;  and 
for  a long  time  the  negatives  were  all  I could  see. 
More  recently  I’ve  come  to  notice  with  some  sur- 
prise and  growing  respect  how  much  of  this  train- 
ing, despite  all  the  maniforld  shortcomings,  has 
profitably  stuck  with  me.  Among  these  more 
worthwhile  deposits  I would  include  basic  ethical 
norms  which  as  I grew  to  adulthood  led  me  into 
peace  and  civil  rights  concerns;  an  acquaintance 
with  basic  Biblical  teachings;  and  a belief  that  the 
key  thing  about  worship  was  the  presence  of  God 
at  its  center,  an  emphasis  I found  most  realized 
outside  Catholicism  in  the  silent  meetings  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 


tal  love  and  acceptance  as  a participating  valuable 
part  of  that  group.  They  appreciated  my  growth 
and  everything  I shared.  Now  it’s  my  turn  to 
share  some  of  how  much  that  sense  of  community 
meant  to  me. 

My  second  problem  of  finding  the  tools  to  tune 
in  to  that  of  God  has  been  much  harder.  Reading 
on  my  own  about  the  lives  of  seekers  and  some 
occasions  when  people  in  our  Meeting  or  my  fami- 
ly shared  were  a good  start.  Later  two  break- 
throughs came  along  for  me.  The  first  was  discov- 
ering co-counseling  (from  a younger  Friend  in  our 
Meeting)  and  learning  that  I didn’t  have  to  sit  help- 
lessly watching  someone  (or  myself)  suffer.  Here 
was  something  I could  do  that  went  straight  to  the 
heart  of  what  was  needed.  The  second  tool  I dis- 
covered when  a friend  taught  me  the  simple  basic 
meditation  used  by  the  TM  movement  (my  mantra 
was  given  to  me  in  a dream).  Now  my  daily  medi- 
tation becomes  increasingly  precious  and  powerful 
for  me. 

In  the  Eugene  Meeting  I find  I can  join  with 
others  in  reaching  out  to  people  with  this  kind  of 
help.  Everyone  needs  to  be  a beloved  member  of 
a community  (see  the  Pendle  Hill  pamphlet  No. 
212)  and  to  have  tools  for  spiritual  growth.  The 
biggest  challenge  will  be  if  we  can  work  through 
our  fears  and  reach  out  to  the  youngest  Friends 
with  the  same  message  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
to  help  you  right  now  where  you  need  it  most  in 
your  life. 

Jeanne  Etter 
Eugene  Meeting 
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(Quest:  Continued  from  page  9) 

Now,  some  years  after  making  my  way  home  to 
Quakerism,  I find  myself  up  against  the  task  of 
religious  education  from  the  other  end,  not  ab- 
stractly but  very  much  concretely,  in  the  form  of 
two  daughters,  aged  seven  and  four.  They  ask  me 
questions  about  God  and  Quakers  that  I can’t 
answer  in  words  that  make  sense  to  them,  though 
I can  ramble  on  about  both  indefinitely  with  other 
adults  and  at  least  maintain  the  belief  that  my  lis- 
teners and  I understand  what  is  being  said.  In 
addition  to  the  questions,  I hear  voices  in  the  back 
of  my  mind  repeating  injunctions  going  back  who 
knows  how  many  Catholic  generations,  injunctions 
which  warn  that  if  I don’t  provide  some  answers, 

I will  have  defaulted  on  a key  part  of  my  vocation 
as  a parent. 

So  how  am  I to  go  about  carrying  out  this  duty? 
Like  most  educated  Americans,  I suppose,  my 
first  impulse  is  to  reach  out  for  a book.  My  parents 
and  catechism  teachers  all  had  them;  and  as  I have 
looked  around  for  help  in  dealing  with  my  daugh- 
ters’ difficult  questions,  it  has  become  evident  that 
a huge  part  of  the  publishing  industry  is  devoted 
to  filling  my  hands  with  volumes  on  religious  sub- 
jects. But  so  far  I haven’t  found  much  out  there 
that  is  of  real  help.  Practically  all  the  materials  I 
have  looked  at  are  full  of  attitudes  and  doctrines 
that  I don’t  understand  or  don’t  agree  with.  They 
raise  more  questions  than  they  answer,  or  they  are 
so  sentimental  I’m  embarrassed  to  present  them  to 
my  demanding,  perceptive  brace  of  questioners. 

It  is  here  that  the  Society  of  Friends  ought  to 
come  to  my  rescue,  with  its  own  shelf  of  volumes 
providing  attractive,  interesting,  accurate,  hard- 
headed  and  above  all  faithful  answers,  geared  to 
different  ages. 

Now  as  most  of  my  readers  who  are  also  parents 
will  know,  the  Society  doesn’t  really  have  any  such 
shelf  of  books.  The  stories  and  collections  for 
children  that  are  explicitly  Quaker  in  their  orienta- 
tion are  not  many,  often  hard  to  come  by,  and  of 
widely  varying,  but  too  often  mediocre  or  worse 
quality.  Friends  General  Conference  does  publish, 
in  association  with  Friends  United  Meeting,  a re- 
ligious education  series.  But  it  is  limited,  and  most 
of  the  theological  material  was  imported  from  an- 
other denomination.  The  Evangelical  Friends 
Alliance  publishes  a more  comprehensive  set  of 
materials,  which  I must  say  I have  considerable  re- 
spect for,  but  it  is  not  really  my  cup  of  tea. 

This  last,  of  course,  is  much  the  rub:  The  Society 
is  too  small  to  support  a publishing  industry,  and 
we  “unprogrammed”  Friends  have  a hard  time 
agreeing  on  anything  about  religious  education. 

So  there’s  nobody  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  there 
isn’t  more  material  than  there  is;  it’s  a natural  out- 
come of  our  cantankerous  individualism.  More- 
over, much  of  the  material  that  is  available,  particu- 


larly many  of  the  stories  based  on  Quaker  history, 
are  marred  by  attitudes  that  are  obsolete  or 
reflect  a simplistic,  sentimentalized  approach  to 
our  testimonies  that  is  downright  embarrassing. 

As  examples  let  me  point  to  A Quaker  Book  of 
Saints,  published  around  the  turn  of  the  century 
in  England.  It  was  written  by  and  for  Quakers  who 
were  affluent  English  people,  surrounded  by  ser- 
vants, and  does  not  get  outside  that  frame  of  re- 
ference. Then  there  are  stories  like  the  one  near 
the  beginning  of  the  Friendly  Story  Caravan,  de- 
scribing the  visit  of  a hostile  British  warship  to  the 
neutral  Quaker  island  of  Nantucket  off  Massachu- 
setts during  the  American  Revolution.  The  ship’s 
captain  is  so  moved  by  the  graciousness  of  his 
peaceful  Quaker  reception  that  he  abandons  his 
plans  to  plunder  the  island  and  sails  away.  The 
problem  with  this  story  (and  too  many  others 
like  it)  is  that,  if  it  did  happen  that  way  once  (and 
though  I have  read  extensively  the  history  involved 
I haven’t  found  evidence  that  it  ever  did)  it  very 
definitely  happened  the  other  way  dozens  of  times: 
hostile  ships,  both  British  and  American,  sailed  in- 
to the  undefended  Quaker  island’s  harbor  and 
ripped  them  off  right  and  left.  Bearing  the  peace 
testimony  in  that  time  and  place  involved  almost 
nothing  but  suffering,  privation  and  death. 

Now  the  Nantucket  Quakers’  dogged  persistence 
in  their  testimony  without  the  prop  of  any  magic 
conversions  among  their  adversaries  makes  the 
real  history  more,  not  less  inspiring  to  me,  and  it 
is  this  quality  of  realistically  informed  yet  ideal- 
istically motivated  and  maturely  persistent  witness 
that  I would  like  my  daughters  to  perceive  and, 
when  their  time  comes,  be  strong  enough  to  emu- 
late. But  what  is  to  be  done  about  the  problem  of 
communicating  these  attitudes  to  them  in  the  ab- 
sence of  materials  that  tell  these  stories  more  ade- 
quately? 

For  me  the  answer  to  this  last  query  has  been 
both  obvious  and  for  a long  time  tantalizingly  just 
out  of  reach:  it  is  to  research  and  write  some  such 
stories  of  my  own.  Of  course,  writing  stories  based 
on  Quaker  history  for  a constituency  as  small  as 
that  of  Friends  is  not  a way  for  a working  writer 
to  make  much  of  a living;  and  this  is  largely  what 
has  kept  me  from  acting  on  my  impulse  for  several 
years.  Now,  however,  through  the  generosity  of 
the  Palo  Alto  Monthly  Meeting,  I have  been  “re- 
leased” to  work  on  this  concern  for  a relatively 
short  but  precious  period.  In  fact,  by  the  time 
these  lines  are  published  I have  to  be  hard  at  work 
in  Philadelphia,  plowing  through  the  Quaker  li- 
braries there,  uncovering  and  absorbing  what  I am 
confident  will  be  a wealth  of  valuable  resources. 

My  intention  is  not  only  to  develop  original  ma- 
terials, but  also  to  recover  some  of  the  many  sto- 
ries, poems  and  artwork  that  have  been  published 
by  Friends  and  simply  buried  by  the  passing  of 
time.  I hope  to  compile  these  into  brief  collections. 
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I would  like  also  to  put  together  a Quaker  color- 
ing book.  (My  daughters  have  learned  and  imag- 
ined enormous  amounts  of  data  about  Spiderman, 
Peter  Pan  and  the  Wizard  of  Oz  from  coloring 
books;  if  they  pick  up  even  half  as  much  about 
Margaret  Fox,  Lucretia  Mott  and  John  Woolman 
from  a Quaker  coloring  book,  Fll  be  well  pleased.) 
There  should  also  be  good  illustrations  and  plenty 
of  significant  dates  to  make  up  an  interesting,  edu- 
cational Quaker  calendar. 

But  I must  admit  that  it  is  the  stories  that  I will 
have  the  highest  hopes  for.  A few  plot  ideas  have 
already  occurred  to  me:  for  instance,  a tale  de- 
scribing a visit  by  John  Woolman  to  a Quaker  slave- 
holder, in  which  Woolman  labors  with  his  Friend 
hni  fails  to  persuade  him  to  manumit  his  chattels. 
Failure  was,  after  all,  Woolman’s  typical  experi- 
ence for  most  of  the  thirty  years  it  took  him  to 
convince  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  that  slavery 
really  wasn’t  a very  good  idea.  And  this  story  will 
be  told  from  the  viewpoint  of  a young  slave,  for 
whom  that  thirty  years  is  almost  a lifetime  — too 
long  to  wait.  Another  idea:  a young  Quaker  wo- 
man in  New  Bedford  about  1830  is  in  love  with  a 
young  man  whose  family  comes  down  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Hicksite-Orthodox  division  from  her 
own.  How  does  she  choose  between  her  Meeting 
and  her  affections?  (I  haven’t  decided  yet  how  that 
that  one  should  turn  out.) 

These  ideas  are  mostly  inklings,  sure  to  be  re- 
fined and  perhaps  superseded  by  further  acquain- 
taince  with  the  historical  record.  Whatever  finally 
emerges  from  my  work  will  be  made  available  to 
Palo  Alto  Meeting  in  a form  that  is  easy  to  dupli- 
cate, for  whatever  use  the  Meeting  might  wish  to 
make  of  it.  And  as  the  way  opens  I will  share 
materials  with  anyone  else  who  is  interested. 
Moreover,  I welcome  suggestions  and  leads.  (Send 
them  to  me  at  660  York  Street,  San  Francisco, 

CA  94110.) 

I want  to  emphasize  that  this  is  a personal  rather 
than  a corporate  undertaking.  Fm  not  preparing 
a First  Day  School  curriculum;  nor  am  I working 
through  any  committees  (that  would  take  too  long 
long).  Fm  simply  a Quaker  parent  exercising  my 
skills  in  an  attempt  to  respond  adequately  to  the 
queries  in  the  discipline  on  the  religious  education 
and  nurture  of  his  children  (as  well  as  the  older 
imperatives  arising  from  my  own  upbringing).  Fm 
fortunate  that  Quaker  history  is  a veritable  trea- 
sure trove  of  exciting,  admirable,  adventurous  wit- 
ness carried  on  by  endlessly  fascinating,  though 
very  human,  people.  With  a little  luck  and  a lot 
of  light,  Fll  come  up  with  something  that  can  pro- 
vide viable  answers  to  the  tough  questions  asked  by 
my  children,  and  perhaps  similar  inquiries  of  other 
Quaker  children  as  well. 

Chuck  Fager 
Palo  Alto  Meeting 


Letters 

Help 

Dear  Friend: 

I write  to  ask  if  you  can  help  me  make  contact 
with  Friends  who  are  teachers  or  workers  with  the 
mentally  retarded.  I am  the  Deputy  Headmaster 
of  a School  for  educationally  sub-normal  children. 

Briefly:  I am  45,  a Friend  (of  London  YM),  a 
graduate  of  the  British  Open  University  B.A. 
Sociology;  my  wife  is  Dutch  and  we  have  a son 
(Mark)  of  5.  Qur  hobbies  are  family  camping,  tra- 
vel and  photography  and  listening  to  music  of  all 
types. 

I shall  be  pleased  to  receive  letters  from  interest- 
ed Friends. 

David  Baynton 
4 Achilles  Road 
Lordswood,  Chatham 
Kent  ME5  8SP  England 


Ummers  Unlimited 

Dear  Bob, 

Fm  grateful  for  the  July  Bulletin,  a helpful  issue 
on  Marriage,  positive  and  provocative.  And  filling 
a need  for  some  hopeful  and  encouraging  words  to 
be  said  on  behalf  of  longterm  committed  relation- 
ships. Ron  Steelman’s  “Ummer”  is  a new  addition 
to  Quaker  vocabulary,  Fll  wager. 

Jeanne  Lohmann 
San  Francisco 


The  Aging  Eye 

Dear  Bob  Schutz: 

This  is  to  register  my  dismay  with  the  printing 
(by  the  American  Friends  Service  Comm.)  of  the 
May  ’77  Friends  Bulletin.  I hope  that  this  is  not 
the  way  all  Bulletins  are  to  be  printed  from  here 
on.  The  print  is  slightly  smaller  and  lighter  in  tone, 
both  of  which  make  it  very  difficult  for  eyes  that 
are  not  totally  20/20  vision.  (Aging  and  all  that.) 
The  print  is  by  far  worse  than  many  paperbacks, 
which  are  in  themselves  pretty  terrible.  With  in- 
come tax  forms,  drivers  manuals,  other  govern- 
ment publications,  it  all  adds  up.  Does  no  one 
care  for  communication  for  the  aging  eye?  I hope 
you  do,  and  can  and  will  do  something  about  the 
Bulletin. 

Catherine  White 

, Orange  Grove  Meeting 
(You  got  to  me.  — Ed.) 
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FRANCIS  E.  DART 

Francis  Elliot  Dart,  member  of  the  Eugene 
Monthly  Meeting,  died  of  cancer  at  his  home  in 
Eugene  on  June  21,  1977. 

Born  in  Southern  Rhodesia  of  Congregational 
missionary  parents  in  1914,  Francis,  with  his  wife 
Alice,  joined  the  Society  of  Friends  at  Ithaca, 
N.Y.  where  he  earned  his  Ph.  D.  in  solid  state  phy- 
sics at  Cornell.  He  became  a University  of  Oregon 
faculty  member  in  1949.  There  he  pioneered  in 
science  courses  for  non-science  majors  and  served 
a term  as  director  of  the  Honors  College.  Sent  to 
Nepal  by  the  U of  O in  1957  to  help  establish  the 
science  sourses  for  the  planned  State  University, 
Francis  developed  an  interest  in  teaching  science 
as  a second  culture  to  children  in  the  non-Western 
world.  This  led  to  research  in  Nepal  and  New 
Guinea,  and  through  language  translations  his 
ideas  on  this  technique  are  affecting  science  cur- 
ricula in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Francis  helped  train  Peace  Corps  groups  in  this 
approach  to  teaching,  and  served  as  an  advisor  to 
returning  Peace  Corps  volunteers  wanting  to  re- 
sume their  studies. 

After  WWII  Francis  spent  two  years  in  Germany 
as  a volunteer  relief  worker  with  AFSC.  He  was 
one  of  ten  Quakers  who  were  among  the  first  to 
cross  the  wall  into  East  Germany  seeking  rap- 
proachment  between  East  and  West.  He  partici- 
pated in  several  and  directed  one  Seminar  for  Di- 
plomats through  which  Quakers  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  junior  diplomats  of  many  countries  to 
discuss  diplomatic  affairs  “off  the  record”  in  an 
informal  setting.  He  was  for  several  years  on  the 
National  Board  of  AFSC  as  well  as  holding  north- 
west regional  AFSC  posts. 

Francis  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Eugene 
Friends  Meeting.  He  served  as  clerk  of  both  Paci- 
fic and  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meetings.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife,  Alice,  children  Helen,  Eleanor 
and  Paul,  and  grandson  Alan. 

Eugene  Friends  held  a memorial  Meeting  for 
Worship  on  June  26,  wherein  many  associates 
from  the  University  as  well  as  fellow  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  spoke  movingly  of  Fran’s 
talent  for  reconciliation  and  clarity,  his  ability  to 
fire  the  minds  of  his  students,  and  his  deep  enjoy- 
ment of  the  natural  world  around  him. 


RUTH  STANLEY  SCHOOLER 

Ruth  Stanley  Schooler  was  born  to  Quaker 
parents  on  March  14,  1881,  in  Miami  County, 
Kansas.  She  died  in  a Sacramento  nursing  home 
on  February  16,  1977. 

Ruth’s  stories  of  her  rides  to  Meeting  in  a horse- 
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drawn  carriage,  her  early  memories  of  visiting 
Friends,  her  account  of  the  family  decision  to 
stop  wearing  Quaker  bonnets  when  they  became 
so  expensive  that  the  cost  made  them  “worldly” 
— all  made  her  Quaker  childhood  in  Kansas  very 
real  to  Sacramento  Meeting. 

Ruth  married  Charles  Harrison  Schooler  in  Feb- 
ruary 1909.  Four  children  were  born  to  them  — 
Charles  Lindley  Schooler,  George  E.  Schooler, 
Nan  E.  Rooney,  and  Mary  Jo  Warburton. 

After  moving  to  California  Ruth  became  a mem- 
ber of  College  Park  Meeting  in  San  Jose.  When 
the  first  Monthly  Meeting  was  held  in  Sacramento 
on  June  4,  1939,  Ruth  was  a delegate  from  the 
College  Park  Association.  Her  interest  in  the  wor- 
ship and  work  of  Sacramento  Meeting  never 
waned.  She  was  also  active  in  Quarterly  and  Year- 
ly Meeting,  and  her  special  concern  was  the 
Friends  Committee  on  Legislation. 

Ruth  served  as  Clerk  of  the  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  extended  Friends’  influence  into  the  wider 
community.  Her  frequent  visits  to  California  le- 
gislators brought  Quaker  testimony  to  them.  She 
was  the  moving  force  behind  California’s  appropri- 
ation for  the  treatment  of  alcoholism. 

Ruth  had  a warm  sense  of  humor.  Even  in  her 
last  illness,  she  would  joke  with  visitors  and  nurs- 
ing home  staff  in  clear  moments.  She  is  warmly 
remembered  as  a friend  who  was  close  to  God  and 
who  drew  many  of  us  closer  to  each  other. 


